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heavens, in order that she might bathe in the waters of this
world.    She was seen to descend, surrounded by mist, by one
Venuku, who, captivated by the rare charms of the Mist
Maiden, sought to capture her.    But she only stayed with
him during the night, and at break of day she departed every
morning and ascended to the heavens, from which she again
descended when the shades of night fell.    And she told
Venuku that he must not on any account mention anything
about her or show her to his people.    Were he to do so she
would leave him, never to return.    But when their child was
born and well grown, then Venuku might inform his people
as to who his wife was.    So time passed by and at last the
child was born, and was named Heheu-rangi.   Then Venuku's
heart became dry with desire to exhibit his wife to his own
people.    So he carefully closed all apertures through which
light might enter his dwelling, and the next morning he
managed to detain his celestial wife until broad daylight.
Then, when Tairi rose to return to the heavens, she found that
daylight was upon the world, and that many people had
collected outside the house in order to view her.    Then was
the Maid of the Mist dismayed, so stood she beneath the
window of the house, clothed with nought save her own long
hair, which covered her as a shawl.    And so she sang a song
of farewell and upbraiding to her husband Venuku.    Then
she ascended to the heavens and left Venuku disconsolate." x
Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea the story runs
thus :  A handsome Puruma boy while steering a canoe was
seen by an oboubi girl, that is, a water-maiden, who came to
him the next night when he was sleeping in the canoe.    He
was very much attracted by her, and married her, keeping her
hidden from the people.    She bore him a child, and when she
had recovered she was shown to the people.   Some men asked
the husband to let them have her, and the conversation was
overheard by the girl, who, being a " devil-woman," could
hear anything a long way off.    She wept bitterly, and felt so
mortified that when everybody was asleep in the-night she took
her child and went into the water, returning to her own place.2
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